Abolition and Order
tutes, as well as all laws which bear upon only one of the two parties involved.    Still another misconception will be exposed in the course of the present chapter: opponents of abolition (i. e., those favoring regulation) often assume that abolition is identical with laissez-faire; they argue that if the regulatory system is swept away no apparatus remains by means of which prostitution can be kept in bounds, and their terrified imaginations at once conjure up pictures  of abolitionist communities overwhelmed by the rising tide of immorality and disease. Without at all prejudging the case either in favor of or against abolition, the notion that abolition is a purely negative policy beginning and ending with the ignoring of prostitution may be characterized as baseless. Unquestionably, such might be the case.    A community might refuse to Recognize prostitution by regulation, and might, like the ostrich, bury its head in the sand, refusing to admit the existence of prostitution as a phenomenon requiring the attention of society:    But, to be candid, this is nowhere the case, though one frequently and commonly hears it said.    The abolition of regulation   has   nowhere   resulted   in   a   laissez-faire   policy. Against both the above errors we need therefore to be warned at the outset.    Abolition means only the abolition of regulation, not the abolition of prostitution; abolition does not require that prostitution be ignored, overlooked, tabooed, or treated in a spirit of prudery as non-existent: it is entirely consistent with thorough inquiry into the whole phenomenon, and constructive social action aiming to deal with it.
Generally speaking, the immediate effect of abolition
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